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V/r£#«*beingapartof the Continent of America, is difiant 
from the Lizard or Lands-end oiEngland* thoufand Leagues, 
and is bounded on the Eaft with the main Ocean, on the Weft with 
thzdppal -/***Mountains,on theNorth withlW* wares-bay and Pvi- 
ver,and on the South with the River of Roanock >" the Country liech 
within a Bay called the Bay of Chifepeek ; the mouth or entrance 
whereinto is due weft,being about fix leagues in breadth, and run- 
neth up into the Country North andbyEaft about one hundred 
Leagues, continuing the forementionedbredch a great part of the 
way,but narroweth by degrees towards the upper end about one 
half: The water in the Channel is for the moft part nine fa;hom,but 
in fome places not above feven : The Southernmoft Cape of this 
Bay iieth in 37 degrees and odd minutes North- latitude.and within 
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the fame are divers little Iflands, upon fotne of which there are 

Plantations* 

Into this Bay do iffiie fa many large , plcafant and commodious 
Rivers,as I verily believe no fpaceof ground of equal dimenfions 
in the whole world can boaft of the like; The moft eminent of thtfe 
zxtfymes River, Tor k,Eapa han-nockyPcto-mack^Pptuxen^nd Chop- 
tanck ; the four laft retain their Indian names, At the head of the 
Bay do enter three large Riverstone whereof is called Sufcahan* 
nab from a Nation of Indians fo calIed,bordering on the fame ; the 
names of the other two I do not well remember. Befides thefe,there 
are twice as many as navigable as thefe, but by reafon they run noc 
above thirty or forty miles 5 I fhall forbear infertingany of their 
names. Potomack, thelargeftof all thereft,is at the mouth ten miles 
broad,and continueth that bredth for twenty miles up ; from which 
place it is fix miles broad , and continueth that bredth for thirty 
miles higher,and is in length about two hundred miles. This River 
lieth about the middle of the Bay,and divideth the Government be- 
tween my Lord ofBaltamore and SuWULBartlet\the other Rivers, 
whofe names are here inferted,are moft of them two Leagues broad 
at the mouth, and foraeof them a hundred and fifty, others a 
hundred and twenty miles in length. 

The Tides are fcarce difcernible, when the winds hold at North- 
weft ; bur at other times they flow as they do in England^oxAy they 
a ppear not fo large ; the reafon whereof may be, becaufe the Tide 
dtfLch it fclf into fo many fpacious Rivers ; neither is it needful, 
in regard the Bay and Rivers are deep enough without the help of 
rl e Tide to receive the bigge ft Ship in the world ; only it is help- 
ful to bring'in veflels when the winds arefmall or oppofite. 

In the Rivers are great plenty and variety of delicate Fifli ;one 
kind whereof is by the Engliff) called a Sheep/head, from the refem- 
b'ance the eye of it bears with the eye of a Sheep: This fifli is ge- 
nerally about fifteen or fixteen inches long , and about half a foot 
broad $ ic is a wholefomand plea fa nt fifb 3 and of eafiedigeftion. A 
Planter does oftentimes take a dozen or fourteen in an hours time* 
with hook and line. 

There is another fort which the Englifh call a Drum-, many of 
which are two foot and a half or three foot long. This is likewise 
a very good fifli, and there is great plenty of them. In the head of 
this fi flu here is a jelly,which being taken out and dried in the Sun,, 
then beaten to powder and given in broth , procureth fpeedy de- 
livery to women in labour* 
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At the heads of the Rivers there are Sturgeon % md in the Creeks 
are great ftore of final! fifli, as frrches, Growers, tilers, Eels, and 
divers others whofe names I know not* Here are fuch plenty of 
Oyjlers as they may load (hips with them. At the mouth of Elizabeth 
River, when it is a low water , they appear in rocks a foot above 
water. There are alfo io feme places great ftore of Mufiles and 
Cockles ; there is alfo a fi(h called a Sting-ray, which much rcfem- 
bletha Skate, only on one fide of his tayl grows out a (harp-bone 
like a bodkin about four or five inches long, with which heftrilus 
and wounds other fifti,and then preys upon them. 

And now it comes into my mind, I (hall here infert an account 
of a very ftrange Fiflbor rather a Monfter,which I happened cofce 
in Rapa-han*mck River about a year before I came out of the 
Country; the manner of it was thus; 

As I was coming down the forementioned River in a Sloop 
bound for the Bay, it happened to prove calm*, at which time we 
were three leagues (hort of the rivers mouth;the tide of ebb being 
then done,the (loop-man dropped his grap-iine, and he and his boy 
tooka little boat belonging to the floop,in which they went afhoar 
for water,Ieaving me aboard alone, in which time I took a fir.all 
book out of my pocket and fate down at the ftern of the veifel to 
read ; but I had not read long before I heard a great rufliing and 
fiafhing of the water, which caufed me fuddenly to look up, and 
about half a ftones caft from me appeared a moft prodigious Oca- 
ture,much refemblinga man, only fomewhat larger, ftanding right 
up in the water with his head,neck,(houlders,breaft,and wafte, to 
the cubits of his arms,above water^his skin was tawny, much like 
that of an Indians the figure of his head was pyramidal, and flick, 
without hair ; his eyes large and black.and fo were his eye- brows ; 
his mouth very wide, with a broad^black flreak on the upper lip> 
which turned upwards at each end like muftachoesihis countenance 
was grim and terrible;his neck,(Iioulder$,arms,breaft and waft,were 
like unto the neck, arms, (houlders,breaft and waft of a man $ his 
jiandls,if he had any,were underwater ; he feezed to ftand with his 
eyes fixed on me for fome time, and afterward dived down, and a 
little afcer rifeth at fomewhat a farther diftance,and turned his head 
towards meagain,and then immediately falleth a little under water, 
and fwimmeth away Co near the topof the water, that I could dif- 
cern him throw out his arms,and gather them in as a man doth w h< n 
he fwimmeth. At laft he (hoots with his head downwards,by which 
means he caft his tayl above the water, which exaftly refem- 
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bled the tayl of a fifli with a broad fane at the end of ir. 

On the Bay and Rivers feed Co many wild fow!,as in winter time 
they do in fame places cover the water for two miles ; the chief of 
which are wild Swans and Gee[e % Cormorants, Brants % Shield-fowl, 
DuckaviA Mattard, Teal, Wigeons ,with many others. 

There hkewife keep in the Rivers Bevers and Otters\ the Bevers 
have their teeth fo ftrong and (harp-, that they gnawdown trees, 
wherewith they make damms crofs the waters, under which they 
keep, which are ufjally called Bever-damms , and in ftnne places 
fetve in the room of foot-Bridges. 

The original fprings,that make all thefe Rivers,arifeat the foot 
of the Jppalean Mountains; but the Gatara&s or falls of the Rivers 
are fixty or feventy miles difhnt from the Mountains. 

Thcfe Mountains have their beginning Northward at the Lake 
of Canada, and run along the back of the Country to the South-weft 
as fir as che lake Itjherre, which is fome hundreds of Leagues-. 

There was one Colonel Gailet^ that was a good Mathematician, 
who wich fome other Gentlemen took a Jowrney to make fome fur* 
ther difcoveries of the Country to the Weftward, and arrivingat 
the foot of the Mountains early in the morning, they left their 
horfes,and endeavoured to gain the tops of the Mountains, which 
they accomplifhed about four of the clock in the afternoon , and 
then looking further forward they d if covered other Mountains, 
whereof they took the altitude and judged them inaccefllblejwhicfr 
difcouraged them from any further attempts, their defign being 
chiefly to difcover whether there were any Rivers that ran inro 
the SDuth* ocean. 

Above five years fince there was a German Chirurgeon, who ob- 
tained a Coaimiflion from Sv.Will. Bartlet to travel to the South- 
weft of Virginia, and to make difcovery of thofe parts : He went 
along the foot of the Mountains as far as the Lake of Ufberre, and 
difcovered them to be paflable in two places, and he gives a relati- 
o^that,whiIe he was in an Indian town adjacent to the Mountains, 
there came four Indians on an Embaflle to the King of that town, 
froma Ring that lived on the other fide of the Mountains, who by 
the commandment of the King on this fide were all ftrangled, with 
which barbarous ufagehe was much abafhed 3 fearing the like cru- 
elty ; but they proved more civil to him, permitting him to depart 
infafety. 

At his return he brought an Emerauld^ and fome Spanijb mony, 
•^hich he faid he had of the Indians bordering on the Lake of 
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Ujbtrrt, which caufed fome to think that fome Spaniards are feated 
near upon the back of the Mountains. 

Having hitherto difcourfed of the Bay, Rivers, and Mountains, 
I ihall now make fome entrance into the Land ; and firft of the fto- 
res, which all along the Bay and Rivers are for the moft part Tandy, 
but only in fome points rhere isfomefhinglecaft up: but the Earth 
affordeth very few Stones, and thofe that are there, are almoft- all of 
thetn hard& tranfparent, I have taken up feveral ftones,t hat would 
cut glaftas well as any Diamond. Sr. Henry Chichely had a fton'e, 
that was taken up by the Rivers fide, which he put into a Ring, for 
which Ring he hath been profer'd fifteen pounds ; and I do veri \y 
think , that there are fome ftones gathered there rhar do abare the 
price of Diamonds; for I havefeen feveral Rings of '-Virginia, ftones, 
which in my judgment have equalled Diamonds in luftVa. 

The Chiefs of ail the Rivers are full of great veinsof Iron-mine 
and in fome places of the Countrey I have feen Rocks of (he fame re/ 
lye a foot above the Earth ; and generally alhthe high Lands under 
the mould are a meer Rock of Iron ; the confederation whereof to- 
gether with the in6nite plenty of wood did caufe me with admira- 
tion to enquire , why they did not endeavour the improvement of 
that advantage which God and Nature had put into their hands,by 
running of this Mineral s but I wasanfwer'd , That an Iron*wor!c 
would coft three thoufand pounds, and the Countrey being gene- 
rally poor , were difcouraged from the attempt by reafon of the 
charge, I believe the true reafon is, their being fo intent on their To- 
buco- Plantations that they negleft allother moreNobleand advanta- 
geous improvemenrs^hereof the Countrey is capab!e,which with-* 
out doubt are many. For in their planting Tobacco they find great- 
eft encouragement from England , by reafon of the vaft revenue h 
brings into the Exchequer. 

They diftinguifh their fail into three forts , viz. High , low and 
marfhy Land ; all which have fome fand tnix'd in them, that makes 
their Land warmer than ours is in England. Their high Lands are' 
moftfandy, butdonotwithftanding bear very good Crops of To- 
baccb$only it does not hold its ftrengch fo long as the low ground, 
which is very rich, being a b*ackifh mould about a foot deep s or 
fomewhat more, and will hold its ftrength for feven or eight Crops* 
fucceflively without manuring. Their Marflrlands bear fedges and 
rufhes after the manner of ours-; and of thefethey have not endea- 
voured any improvement as vec. Their Land in general is as good 
and fertile affile Land of England ; when the ftrength of their 
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ground is worn out they never manure it to bring it in heart,but let 
idieforpaftureforal] Mens Cat tei to grafe upon, and clear more 
ground out of the Woods, to plant in. 

As to the timber of this Countrey, there are divers kinds ; four 
feveral forts of O^very call and finooth. There isalfo another fort 
of Timber calledi//flkry,that is harder than any Oak.There are alfo 
very large and tall Poplars; and in fome parts of the Countrey great 
ftoreof Pines, fit for Marts of Ships: There is likewife black Wal- 
nut, Giprefi Cedar h Dcgwod,Jjh, Elm, Gum tree \LocuJlfihefmt y Ha- 
fcl, Sajfafras, Holly , Elder % with feveral others. 

As to the Fruit-Trees of the Countrey , it affords great plenty: 
For there are few Planters but that have fair and largeOrchards,fome 
whereof have twelve hundred Trees and upward, bearing all forts 
of Englijh Apples, ss Pear*mdins,Pippins,RuJfetens,Coftards,Mari~ 
golds, Kings* apples, Magitens, Batche lours ,and many others, of which 
they make great ftore of Cider. 

Here are likewife great Peach-Orchards, which bear fuch an in- 
finite quantity of Peaches, that at fome Plantations they beat down 
to the Hoggs fourty bufliels in a year. 

Here are alfo great tkore of Quinces j\v\\\ch are larger and fairer 
than thofe of Engknd^xid not fo harfh in tafte; of thejuice of thefe 
they alfo make Quince-drink. 

Here are 1 i kewife Jpricocks, and fome forts of Englijh Plums, but 
thefe do not ripen fo kindly as they do in England. 

There are fome forts of Pears , but at very few Plantations ; I 
have feen the Bergamy, Warden, and two or three other forts, and 
thefe are as fair,large and pleafant as they are in England, 

Here grow as good Figgs, as there do in Spain, but there are few 
planted as yet. 

Thofe r hat take the pains to plant Goofe* berries, have them; but 
I never faw any of our Englifh Currants^ (Riberries) there,and ic is 
obferv'd, that Oranges and Limons will not grow there f though 
they do in more Northern Countries. 

I had ahnoft forgot to mention their Mulberry-Trees, whereof they 
have good ftore about their Houfes \ thefe were planted at firft to 
feed Si Ik- worms, but that defign failing, they are now of little ufe 
amongft them. 

The meaneft Planter hath ftore of Cherries, and they are all over 
Virginia as plentiful as they are in Kent. The Cherry-Trees grow 
more large generally than they do in England, and bear more plen- 
fully without any painstaking of digging about them, orprun- 
zngthetu. * There 



There groweth wild in force places of the Woods a Plum fome- 
what like our WheaUFlm^ but it doth exceed it, being much more 
fucculent. 

In the Woods there are abundance of Fines f which twine about 
the Oaks and Poplars, and run up to the cop of them ; thefe bear a 
kind of Claret-grapes, * of which fome few of the Plan- * nefi ri n <, 
tersdo mate Wine, whereof I have tafted; itisfome-'* 11 ™**^^' 
whacfmaller than French Claret; but I fuppofe, if fome Bqdlu * 
of chefeWines were planted in convenient vine-yards, where the Sun 
might have a more kindly influence on them, and kept with dili- 
gence and feafonable pruning, they might afford as good grapes as 
the Claret-Grapes of France are. 

There isalfo in the Woods a little Shrub which beareth a Berry 
like our Elder-berry, and is a very pleafanc Berry to eat. 

1 lately made mention of the Che font , Walnut and Hafel-Tvce, 
which all of them bear their feveral Nuts ; and befide theft, here is 
another called a Chincopine } whichislikeaChefhue, with a Buny 
husk, but leflebyfar. 

Their Gardens have all forts oiEngliJI) Pot*herbs,and falletsjthey 
have Cabbages, Colmrts, Colly flowers, Farjnips, Turnips } Car rets, ?o- 
tatoes, and Tarns ; and fuch Herbs as grow wild in England, and do 
not grow there, they plant , as Wormwood, Fetherfew , Houfeleek, 
Cardura Beneditfus, Rue, Coriander, Enula, and the like. 

They have like wife in their Gardens Rofes, Clove-Gilli flowers^ 
and variety of other forts of Flowers.^ 

There grow wild in the Woods, B Untune of all forts, Yellow- 
Doc \, Bur- Dock tSolomom-feal, Egrimony, Cento) y>Scabious \ Ground- 
fel y Dwarf Elder , Tarrow, Furflan y md white Maiden- hair the beft 
that ever I faw. Upon the fides of the Hills, Jf4rum;£nd on the Bay- 
fide, Soldanella or Se**ScurvygraJ?\n great plenty. 

Here groweth the Radix Serpenfiaria Nigra , which was fo much 
ufed in the laft great peftilence^ that the price of it advanced from 
ten Shillings to three pounds/*r/i/*g a pound : Hereisalfoanherb 
which fome callDitttny&t hers Pepper-wort^ it is rtotDittany efCan- 
di*,x\QtEnglifb DitUnder\\t groweth afootorafoot and half high, 
the leaves are about the bredth of a groat , and figur'd like a heart, 
and fhort out of the ftalk and branches one of a fide direftly oppo- 
fite to each other; it feelleth hot like Pepper , and biteth upon the 
Tongue. The water of this herb diftill'd out of a Limbeck* is one 
of the beft things I kn6w to drive worms out pf the Body; and an 
ounce of this water taken, provoketh fwea t pleotifaWy* 

Here 



Here grow two Roots, which fume Phyficians judgjhe one to be 
Turbiih , the other Muhomw* but whether they be the right or 
no f I cou 'd not well ;udg. Both thefe Roots are purging , and in 
their operations much like thofe we have at the Apothecaries,on!y 
fomewhat more forcible; x the reafon may be, becaufe there we have 
them more new and fucculent. 

Here gro\n eih a Plant about a foot and half or two foot in height, 
the leaves are rugg'd like to a Borage leaf, but they are longer , and 
not above two fingers broad; about the (talk, where the leaves grow 
out, there hang Berries, which being ripe are yellow : The Evglifh 
call it the Fever and Ague* root This Root being newly taken out of 
the ground , and a dram and half of it infufed in beer or water the 
foace of twelve hours, purge tb downward with fome vio!ence,but 
1 have given a dram of the Root in powder , and then-it only mo- 
verb (wear, and that but moderatly. It is a little bitter in taite,and 
therefore fomewhat hot. 

There are great numbers of Herbs, whole names, nature, virtues 
and operations are altogether unknown to us in Europe; neither have 
there been any FhyficUns in thofe parts that have made it their bu- 
fine is to underhand much of them ; but if the ufe of them were well 
known, it might prove a great and beneficial addition to the eJftfo- 

teruMedica. 

Now I have done with the Plants, I will render fome account of 
rheir (locks of Cattily which are greater than ours , coniidering the 
-Itunciry of People, and might be much larger than they are, were 
the Inhabitants as careful in looking after them and providing fod- 
der for theuiasthey in England are. All (hat they give their Cattel 
;n winter is only the husks of their Indian Corn, unkf> it be fome of 
them that have a little wheat-ilraw; neither do they give thai) any 
snore of thefe than will ferve to keep them alive, by reafon whereof 
they venture into the Marfliy grounds and fwamps for food , where 
very many are loft. 

They have asgreat plenty of Horfes , and as good as we have in 

England* 

As to their Sheep, they keep but few, being discouraged by the 
Wolves , which are all over the Countrey, and do much mifchief a- 
mongfl: their Flocks. 

In the Woods are great ftore of Deer , and fome Rabbets, which 
are generally miOaken for Hares. 

There are alfo feveral forts of ravenous Beafts , as Wolves , R*- 
mm, WHd cats, PoJ[ms $ Momds^Ffyhg Spinets, with two other 
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forts 5 and in the Northern nu)ft parts of the Countrey fomeBem. 

The Fowls that keep the Woods are, wild Turkies, turkie Buz- 
zardsJurtle-Doves, Partridges, Hawks of fevera! fores, which many 
others of lefs note. 

There are alfo divers kinds of fmall Birds, whereof the 
Mockifig* bird* the Red-bird, and Humming-bird , are the moft re. 
markable ; the firft, for variety and fweetoefs of notes, the fecond 
for his colour, and the laft for the fmalnefsof his body. As to the 
Making bird, befides his own natural notes, which are many and 
pleafant , he imitatethall the birds in the woods, from whence he 
taketh his name j he fingeth not only in the day, but alfo at all 
hours in the night, on the tops of the Chimneys; he is ftrangely 
antick in his flying , fometimes fluttering in the air with his head 
rightdownand tail up, other times with his fail down and head 
up; being kept tame, he is very docible. The Red bird, as I 
hinted before, taketh his name from his colour, being all over of a 
pureb!ood-red« The Humming-bird taketh his name from the 
noifehe makes in flying.* This is of divers colours, and not much 
bigger than a Hornet, and yet hath all the parts of a bird entire. 

There are five or fix forts of Snakes^ amongft which the Rattle- 
snake is moft remarkable, being about thebignefs of a mans legg, 
and for the moft part a yard and a half long $ he hath a Rattle at 
the end of his Tail, wherewith he maketh a noif e when any one ap- 
proaches nigh him, which feemeth to be a peculiar providence of 
God to warn people to avoid the danger ; for this Creature is fo 
venemous, that the bite of it is of moft dangerous confequence, 
imlefs they fpeedily makeufeof the proper antidote ; of which I 
{lull takeoccafion to fpeak fomewhat hereafter. There are alfo 
long black Snakes, fliort and thick black Snakes ; this latter fort of- 
ten times fucks the Cows , and caufes them to give bloody milk. 
There is another fort called the Corn-Snake , becaufe heisufually 
found in Corn-fields ; this is near as big as the Rattle- Snake. There 
are alfo fome other forts of Land- Snakes fill of which are more or 
lefs venemous ; befides there are very many Water-Snakes, that 
keep the Springs and Rivers. 

Of the Indians thcmfelves \ 

The Indians are generally well proportioned as to their ftature, 
being fomewhat tall , but no waies corpulent ; their hair black, 
ufually hanging right down; their eyes alfo black, their skin 
tawny,inclining to blackiftinefs ; they live together in Towns,and 
every town is under a feveral King: At the fir ft coming of the 
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Eng/ifb divers Towns bad two or three thoufand Bow-men in theroj 
but now, in the Southern parts of Virginia, the biggeft Indian 
Town hach not above five hundred Inhabitants ; many Towns have 
icarce fixty Bow-men in them,and in one Town there are not above 
twenty, and they are founiverfally thinned in the foremen rioned 
Southern part , that I verily believe there are not above three 
thoufand left under the whole government of Sir Will. Bartlet ; 
but in my Lord of Baltimore* territories at the head of the Bay, 
where the Englijh were later feared, they are more numerous, there 
being ft ill in fome Towns about three thoufand Indians* But 
thefe being in continual wars with each other, are like fhortly to 
be reduced to as fmall numbers as the former. 

Jnfteadof Cloaths they wear a Deer-skin tacked about their 
middle, and another about their fhoulders, and for Shoes they have 
pieces of Deer-skin tied about their feet. 

Their habitations are Cabins, about nine or ten foot high,which 
are made after this manner; They fix Poles into the ground , and 
bring the tops of them one within another , and fo tie them toge- 
ther: the oiKfide of thefe poles they line with bark to defend 
them from the Injuries of the weather, but they leave a hole on the 
top, right in the middle of the Cabin for thefmoakrogo out ; 
round the infide of their Cabins they have banks of Earth caftup, 
which ferve inftead of ftools and beds ; they have no kind of houf- 
hold-ftufF but Earthen-pots, Wooden bowls, and thin Mats to lie 
on ; all which they make themfdves. 

Their diet is Indian Corn, Venifon, wild Turkies, Oyfters , and 
all kind of Fifh the Rivers afford ; and all kind of wild Beads of 
the Woods. 

They are prohibited the keeping either Cows, Sheep or Hoggs, 
by the Evglijh, left they fhould make bold with more than their 
own. 

They did formerly catch their fifli after an odd manner before 
the Englijh came amongft them, which was thus: At the head of 
their Canoes they fixed a Hearth, on which in a dark night they 
would make a blaze with fire put to the flnvers of The tree \ 
then they would paddle their Canoes along the flboar in flbcal- 
wacer ; the fifh feeing the light would come as thick as they could 
fwim by each other about the head of the Canoes ; then with (ticks 
that were pointed very fliarp at the ends, they would ftrike 
through them and life them up into the Canoe: But now they have 
learned of the Englijh tocatch fifh with hook and line , and fome- 
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times the Engli(b6o ufe their way in dark nights, only they ftrike 
with an Jnfirument of Iron fomewhat like Mole-tines. 

As to their Worflhip, I know little of it ; only they have Priefls 
which are generally thought to be Conjurers 5 for, when they have 
great wane of Rain, one of their Priefts will go into a private Ca- 
bin, and by his Invocations will caufe abundance to fall immjedi- 
ately, which they call making of Rain. 

They offer the Firft fruits of all things ; the firft Deer they kill 
after they are in feafon, they Jay privately on the head of a Tree 
near the place where they killed it , and they fay , no good luck 
will befal them that year if they do not offer the firft of every 
thing. 

They burn the Podies of the dead ; ar.d fow up the afhes in 
Matts, which they place near the Cabbins of their Relati- 
ons. 

Some of them fay* that the God of the Englijh is a good God, 
and gives them good things ; but their God is an angry God , and 
oftentimes beats them, 

Almoft every Town differs in language , and yet not any of 
their languages copious ; as may be feenby their frequent expref- 
fing their meaning to each other by figns. 

Their mony is of two forts, one whereof is made of a white 
kind of (hell, which being divided into fmall parts, they put them 
on a ftring after the manner of Beads; this they call Feacke: The 
other is of ablewfhell ordered in the fame manner,which they call 
Round* 5 this laft is the meaner fort, about half a yard whereof is 
of equal value with our nine pence. The chief of the Indians do 
wear fome of this on the £>^r-skins about their bodies, laid on 
like lace* 

They have nothing to trade with but Deer skins , and fome Be- 
ver, which they exchange with the Englijh for Guns, Gunpowder, 
Shot and Brandy ; having nothing before but Bows and Arrows, 
wherewith they killed their Deer and other wild Beads. 

They have no other account of Time but by the changes of the 
Moon. 

Their Winter is ufually in November, December and January. 

They are very revengfu!;for,if any one chance tobeflam,fome of 
the Relations of the (lain perfon will kill the mur:herer or fome of 
his family, though it be two or three generations after 5 havng no 
jufticedoneamongft: them in this refpeft but what particular per- 
fons do themfelves ; if that may be termed juftice. 

N n n n 2 The 



The Indians being a rude fort of people ufe no Curiofity in pre- 
paring their Phyfick • yet are they not ignorant of the nature and 
iifesof their plants, but they ufe no corre&ives to takeaway the 
flatuous,naufeous,and other bad qualifies of them. They either 
powder, juyce, infufe or boyl them, till the deco&ion be very 
ftrong- 

Their ufual way of cure for moft inward diftempers is by deco- 
#ion, which they make partly peroral, partly fudorifick ; thefe 
they caufe the fick todrink,the quantity of half a pint at a time, 
two or three times a day ; but they give nothing ro procure vomit- 
ing in any di/iempers, as a bad omen that the difeafed will die ; 
neither did 1 ever know them to uk any waies of Blooding or 
Cupping. 

If they have any Wounds, Ulcers or Fra&ures, they have the 
knowledge of curing (hem. I did once fee an Indhnwhuit arm 
had been broken, and viewing the place, I found the bows ro be 
as fmooth'.y confolidated, and as well reduced, as any Enghjb Chi- 
ruroion could have done it. 

All Indians carry a Powder about them to cure the bites of 
Snakes , and in almoft every Town this powder hath a different 
competition, and every composition is certainly effeflual to the 
correcting ; the malignity of the Venom* Neither was it ever known 
to us, that any Indian fuffered much harm by thefe bites , bur in a 
dales time he would be as well as if he had never been bitten: 
Whereas fome of the Englijb for want of a fpeedy remedy have loft 
their Jives. 

The Indians are frequently troubled with Violent Colicks, 
which oftentimes terminate in Palfies. 

the manner of planting and order ir/g Tobacco* 

In the Twelve-dales they begin to fow their feed in beds of fine 
Mould, and when the Plants be grown to the bredthof a /hilling, 
they are fit to replant into the Hills ; for in their Plantations they 
make final 1 hills about four foot diftant from each other, fomewhae 
after the manner of our Hop-yards ; Thefe hills being prepared 
againft the plants be grown to the forementioned bignefs ( which 
is about the beginning of May,} they then in moift weather draw 
the plants out of their beds, and replant them in the hills, which 
afterwards they keep with diligent weeding*. When the plane 
hath put out fo many Leaves as the ground will nourifh to a fub- 
ftanceand largenefs that will render them Merchantable , then they 
takeoff the top of the plant ; if the ground be very rich, they Jet 
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a plant put out a dozen or fixteen leaves before they top it ; if 
mean, then not above nine or ten, and fo according to the ftrength 
of their foyl, the top being taken if the plant grows no higher ; 
but afterwards it will put out fuckers between their leaves, which 
they pkek away once a week , till the plane comes to perfection, 
which it doth in Auguft. Then in dry weather, when there is a lit- 
tle breez of wind, they cut down what is ripe, letting ic lie about 
four hours on the ground, till fuch time as the leaves, that flood 
ftrutting out, fall down to the (talk, then they carry icon their 
fljoulders into their Tobacco-houfes, where other Servants taking 
of ir,drive into the ftalk of each plant a peg, and as faft as they are 
pegg'd, they hang them up by the pegs on Tobacco-flicks, fo nigh 
each other that they jufl touch , much after the manner they hang 
Herrings in Yarmouth ; thus they let them hang five or fix weeks, 
till fuch time as the ftem in the middle of the leaf will (nap in the 
bending of ic ; then,whenthe Air hath fomoiftned the leaf as that 
it may be handled withour breaking, they ftrike it down , flrip it 
off the ftalk, bind it up in bund.es , and pack it into Hogfheads 
for ufe. 

Sunetunes they are forced to plant their hills twice or thrice 
over, by reafon of an Earth-worm which eats the root , and when 
the plant is well grown they fufferdamnge by a Worm that de- 
vours the leaf, called a Horn-worm (an Eruca or CaterpUlar)wl ich 
is bred upon the leaf} if thefe worms be not carefully taken off, 
they will fpoil the whole Crop. 

In the Year. 1667 in Auguft there happened all over Virginia 2 
guftorftormof Wind and Rain, which continued for three dales 
with (bch violence that the like was hardiy ever heard of , it be- 
gan and continued blowing at Eafl with fuch fiercenefs, that above 
one half of the crop of their Tobacc ) which was then (landing in 
their fields was blown away and torn apieces •> the Trees in the 
Woods all over tbeGountry were blowruupby the roots in an in- 
numerable quantity : The Waters in the Bay in fome places were 
drove a great way into the Woods, and the greareft part of thofe 
that houfed Tobacco, had their Tobacco* houfes blown down and 
their Tobacco fpoiled ; fo that there was not fully one part of 
three faved of what would have been made that year. 

The Planters houfes are built all along the fides of the Rivera 
for the conveniency of Shipping; they build after the Enghjh 
manner, whiting the infide of their houfes with Mortar, made of 
burnt Oyfter-fhells infteadof lime. They have pure and wholefnn 
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water, which they fetch wholly from Springs, whereof the Country 

is fo full, that there is not a houfe but hath one nigh the door, 
Advertifement concerning the Quantity of a Degree of a Great 
Circle , in Engl 1 ft meafures. 
r~;Ome while fmce an account was given * concerning the guan* 
i^J thy of a Degree of a great Circle^ according to the tenour of a 

printed French Difcourfe , entituled De U 
^\l$cfihf?A*a d . Me fare de U Terre. The PubHflier not then 

knowing what had been done of chat nature 
here in England, but having been fince dire&ed to the perufal of a 
Book, compofedand published by that known Mathematician 
Richard, Norwood in the year 1636, entituled The Seaman s Pra* 
#/V*,.whereui,ainong other particulars, the compafs of the Terr- 
aqueous Globe ', and the Quantity of a Degree in hnglifh meafures 
are deli ver'd, approaching yevy near to that, which hath been 
lately obfervVi ia France ; he thought , it would much conduce to 
mutual confirmation, inafummary Narrative to take publick no- 
tice here of the method ufed by the faid Englijh Machematician,and 
of the refuit of the fame ; which/mftortjis as follows : 

W.1635 the ftid Mr, Norwood, Reader of the Ma^hematicksin 
London, obferv'd, asexaftly as he could, theSumtner-SoIftitial Me- 
ridian Altitude of the Sun in the middle of the City of Tor^, 
by an Arch of a Sextant of more than five foot radios, and found it 
to be sydeg, 33'. And formerly (vid,A 1633.) he hadobferv'd 
the like Altitude in the City of London near the Tower to be 
62 deg. i\ Whereupon heaflually meafured, for themofl: part,the 
way from York to London with Chains, and where he meafur'd not, 
he paced ir, (wherein, he faith , through cuftom he ufually came 
very near the truth ;) obferving all the way he came , with a C/>- 
cumferentor^ all the principal Anglesof pofition orwindingsof 
the way , with a competent allowance for other lefTer Windings, 
Afcents and Dcfeents ; rot laying thefedown by a Protractor after 
the ufual manner, but framing a Table muchexafter and fitter for 
this purpofe 3 as may be ^ttn in the Englijh book it felf. And by 
this Method and Meafure he found the Parallel of Tork fromthatof 
Londontobt 9149 chains, every chain beingfix poles or ninety 
nine feet , 16* Fngl/fh feet to a Pole. Now, thefe 9 r 49 Chains 
being equal to 2 deg. ^'/theaforefaid Latitude between thofe two 
Cities) a little calculation makes it appear, that one Degreeol a 
Great Circle, meafured on the Earth, is 367 196 of our ftet,numero 
rotundo 367200, or 22254 Poles ; which make 556 Furlongs and 
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